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It is obvious, however, that if all were to forsake the
world for a hermit or monastic life the bonds of society
would soon be broken, and the work of the world come
to a stop. It was to meet this difficulty, as we have seen,
that it was prescribed that the general practice should be
for a student to become a householder before entering
upon the ascetic life; but there was also another doctrine
formulated, which gave comfort to those who felt them-
selves unable to forsake the world, by admitting that if a
man performed well the duties of the station in which
he was born he might progress spiritually on condition
that he kept himself from attachment to the things of the
world. Thus in the Bhagavad Gita, when the young
Kshatriya warrior Arjuna is about to go into battle and
feels some qualms with regard to engaging in a strife
against relatives, Krishna, who has appeared to him in
the form of a charioteer, encourages him to do his duty.
He urges upon him the doctrine that in performing all
social and religious duties of his caste in a spirit of
indifference, and without the least regard for the direct
or indirect results which may accrue from them, he may
:*be freed from the necessity of reaping the fruit which
would otherwise attach to them, and progress towards
union with the Supreme.
*                 *                *                   *
The very idea of each man being born to perform
certain functions in life according to his caste tended to a
narrowing of the purpose of education, and to its being
regarded as chiefly concerned with preparing a boy to
fulfil the duties of his particular occupation in life. Thus
while, on the one hand, the underlying philosophic
thought tended towards a spirit of other-worldliness and
to education being conceived as a preparation for what